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An Icon at Mt. Sinai and Christian Painting in Muslim Egypt During 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 


Robert S. Nelson 


Since World War II, one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the study of medieval art has been the identifica- 
tion of schools of Crusader painting in the Holy Land. The 
initial impetus for research came from H. Buchthal’s 
pioneering study, Miniature Painting in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem (Oxford, 1957), in which he at- 
tributed a number of manuscripts to Jerusalem and Acre 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Developing and 
extending Buchthal’s work, others in recent years have 
broadened our knowledge of Crusader art. J. Foldat has 
identified a group of French Gothic manuscripts, painted 
at Acre in the later thirteenth century, and in Constantino- 
ple C.L. Striker and Y.D. Kuban have discovered a 
fragmentary cycle of the life of Saint Francis in the style of 
the famous Arsenal Bible, a product of an Acre workshop, 
according to Buchthal.2 Furthermore, in a series of fun- 
damental papers, K. Weitzmann has revealed the existence 
of fascinating Crusader icons painted in mixtures of 
French, Italian, and Byzantine styles, and doubtless he will 
present more important panels in his final publication of 
the icons on Mt. Sinai.? This series of astute discoveries 
has led to the establishment of a new field of medieval art 
that will continue to help solve many problems in the 
history of painting in the Levant. 

If much attention lately has been directed toward un- 
derstanding the nature of Crusader art, less concern has 
been given to exploring the painting of native com- 
munities that were in the Near East before and after the 
Crusades. Here the problems are numerous. Often a sym- 
biotic relationship existed between the art of local Chris- 


The initial impetus for this study came from the papers and discussion of 
4 stimulating symposium, “The Meeting of Two Worlds: Cultural Ex- 
change Between East and West During the Period of the Crusades,” 
organized by Vladimir Goss and Christine Bornstein in Michigan in May 
of 1981. | wish to acknowledge my debts to Marianna S. Simpson and 
Jaroslav Folda, who read my text and offered valuable suggestions, and 
to Irene Bierman, who helped to obtain illustrations from Cairo. Finally | 
thank Kurt Weitzmann for his generosity in allowing me to publish the 
Sinai icon and for discussing its style with me, even though our inter- 
Pretations differ. The research for this paper was supported in part by 
8rants from the American Council of Learned Societies and Dumbarton 
Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies. 


'Folda, 1976. 


?"Work at Kalenderhane Camii in Istanbul: Second Preliminary 
Report,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xx, 1968, 191, figs. 19-29; “Work at 
Kalenderhane Camii in Istanbul: Third and Fourth Preliminary 
Reports,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxv, 1971, 257-58. 


> Weitzmann, 1966, 49-84; 1963, 179-203; ‘Four Icons on Mount Sinai: 


tian minorities and that of the Muslim majority, and 
Byzantium continued to exert a strong artistic influence in 
spite of the deterioration of its political fortunes. One ex- 
ample of such art-historical intricacies is a Sinai icon of the 
enthroned Christ, heretofore attributed to a Crusader 
artist (Fig. 1). The present paper will first propose a rather 
different attribution and then discuss the style of the panel 
within the larger context of Christian painting in Syria 
and Egypt during the high Middle Ages. Measuring only 
164 X 286mm,‘ this small, narrow icon depicts Christ 
seated on a bench and holding an open, uninscribed codex 
in his left hand, while he blesses with his right hand. His 
bare feet rest on a footstool painted in an awkward 
perspective, and a large halo encircles his head. To either 
side are written the abbreviated Greek words for Jesus 
Christ, and the Greek letters sigma and omicron can still 
be read on the arms of his cross nimbus. The third letter at 
the left is now effaced, and the meaning of the inscription 
thereby obscured.§ 

In 1966 Weitzmann first published the panel, in his 
seminal study, ‘Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom,” 
and termed it the earliest icon in a Western style at Mt. 
Sinai. He compared Christ’s soft, curvilinear drapery to 
that of an Evangelist in a Northern French book of 1146 
from the Abbey of Liessies (Fig. 2) and Christ's face to that 
of Jesus in the Shaftesbury Psalter, an English manuscript 
from about the same period, and concluded that the paint- 
er of the icon came from one or the other side of the Chan- 
nel. Moreover, he thought that the calm dignity of Christ 
here was owed to the influence of Byzantine art, noting 


New Aspects in Crusader Art,” Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen 
Byzantinistik, xxi, 1972, 279-294; “Three Painted Crosses at Sinai,” 
Kunsthistorische Forschungen. Otto Pacht zu seinem 70. Geburtstag, 
Salzburg, 1972, 23-35; “Die Malerie des Halberstadter Schrankes und 
ihre Beziehung zum Osten,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, xt1, 1978, 
258-281. 


+ Weitzmann, 1966, 52, n.4. 


SLater icons often have different letters in these places. See K. 
Weitzmann, M. Chatzidakis, K. Miatev, S. Radojcié, Icons from South 
Eastern Exrope and Sinai, London, 1966, pls. 111, 113, 115, 129, 131, 189. 
Here the reference is to 6 wy, as in Revelation 1:8, 4:8, 11:17. For an im- 
portant discussion of the inscription, see J.T. Matthews, ‘The Byzantine 
Use of the Title Pantocrator,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, xt1v, 1978, 
448. The Sinai icon does not follow this Byzantine tradition. In the West, 
letters also are added to the crossed nimbus, and in Italy, one encounters 
the word REX or the abbreviation RGD for Rex Gloriae Dominus. See 
Garrison, 1953-54, 105, fig. 211; 1957-58, 210, n.3, Fig. 246; 1960-62, 4, 
fig. 1. 
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that even a small detail like the panel of rinceaux on the 
front of the throne behind the legs of Jesus resembles the 
ornament of Byzantine manuscripts, and so he judged that 
the artist must have worked in the Holy Land under 
Byzantine influence and most probably in Jerusalem.¢ In 
his survey of Crusader painting and sculpture in the Holy 
Land, J. Folda accepted Weitzmann’s arguments, although 
for Folda the face of Christ had a pronounced Levantine 
character.? W. Grape in his dissertation of 1973 also saw 
connections between the icon and Near Eastern painting 
and used this evidence to argue for the influence in the 
region of Romanesque art transmitted through Crusader 
painting.? Recently A. Weyl Carr considered the icon 
briefly in a lecture delivered at a stimulating symposium 
on the Crusades, which took place in Michigan in the 
spring of 1981. She specifically compared the head of Christ 
to types found in the famous Schefer Maqamat of al- 
Harirt of 1237 in Paris (Bibl. Nat. arabe 5847) and 
suggested that the icon might date later than Weitzmann 
had supposed. 

According to these four interpretations, the icon is a 
work of Crusader art, even though each author found cer- 
tain traits that failed to fit the expected pattern. For in- 
stance, Weitzmann correctly perceived the icon to be an 
unicum, in describing it as an example of a Crusader style 
of which no other examples are preserved. In contrast, he 
has been able to assemble groups of several related Sinai 
icons in other styles. Folda recognized the affinity of the 
facial type to that in the Shaftesbury manuscript, but he 
also saw a Near Eastern quality in the face of Christ. 
Grape thought that the mid-twelfth-century icon was so 
similar to examples in a Coptic-Arabic manuscript of 1250 
that it was surprising that the two were separated by an in- 
terval of a hundred years. The proposal of Weyl Carr 
would date the icon well into the thirteenth century and 
thus long after French and English artists had abandoned 
the version of Romanesque drapery that Weitzmann cited 
in order to attribute the icon to a Western artist in the first 
place. 

In fact, the contradictions and complexities of attribu- 
tion do not stop here. The Shaftesbury Psalter has 
analogous facial types but lacks the Romanesque ‘‘damp- 
fold” drapery seen in the cited French comparison, or in 
other English manuscripts of the period. According to 
Kaufmann, the frontal facial type with oblong shape and 
long drooping moustache is difficult to parallel in English 
art of the period.’ The motif, then, is rare, and definitely 
not a commonplace element that might have been easily 
exported to the East. The French Gospel Book, written for 
the Abbey of Liessies in 1146 and destroyed during World 
War II except for two miniatures, contained an image of 


° Weitzmann, 1966, 52-53. 

7 Folda, 1977, 254, pl. xtva. 

8 W. Grape, Grenzeprobleme der byzantinischen Malerei, Vienna, 1973, 
71, 117-18. 

°C.M. Kauffmann, Rowae -sque Manuscripts 1066-1190, London, 1975, 
83, figs. 131-34. 








1 Icon of Christ 
Enthroned, Mt. 
Sinai 


2 Saint John, 
Gospels from 
Liessies, Avesnes, 
Societé 
Archéologiques 
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Christ with related features, except that the moustache is 
not as long and prominent.'° This figure of the enthroned 
Christ, placed in the shaft of the initial I at the beginning 
of the Gospel of John, relates typologically to the Sinai 


‘© The historiated initial of Christ enthroned is illustrated in A. Boinet, 
“L'atelier de miniaturistes de Liessies au XII® siécle,’” La Bibliofilia, , 
1948, fig. 2. Also on the manuscript, see J. Leclercq, ““Les manuscrits de 
l'abbaye de Liessies,” Scriptorium, vi, 1952, 53-54, 57-58; C.R. Dodwell, 
Painting in Europe 800-1200, Baltimore, 1971, 179; J. Porcher, Medieval 
French Miniatures, New York, n.d., 37-38. 


" Dodwell in The Great Lambeth Bible, London, 1959, 16-19, discusses 
the relationship of that manuscript with the Liessies Gospel Book. 


” For English illumination, cf. Kauffmann {as in n. 9), figs. 5, 8, 50, 80, 
92, 101, 102, 114, 135, 139, 147, 188, 218, 222, 241, 255, 273, 285, 291. 
For French illumination, cf. Porcher (as in n. 10), fig. 8; pls. x, xt, xxi, 
XXHL, XXIV, XXVUIL, XXIX, XXXUIL, XXXVI XLVL 


'S Cf. Buchthal, 1957, pls. 12b, 17b, 51b, 87; Weitzmann, 1966, fig. 16; 
Folda, 1977, pl. xxxvub. 


'* On the icon, see Weitzmann, 1963, 194-195, fig. 18. 


's For a few examples of Byzantine thrones, cf. W.F. Volbach and J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne, Byzanz und der Christliche Osten, Berlin, 1968, 
Pls. 10b, 12, 13, 1x, xv, 99; V. Lazarev, 1967, figs. 80, 94, 109, 157, 161, 
170, 211, 329, 352, 356, 362, 368, 384, 385, 395-400, 411, 413, 415. On 
the Roman thrones, see G.M.A. Richter, The Furniture of the Greeks, 
Etruscans, and Romans, London, 1966, 98-101. Here one sees thrones 
with turned and rectangular legs, and some with small rectangular panels 
on the front or the sides (cf. figs. 476-483). Sometimes these panels are 
decorated with figures as in fig. 481, and at other times they are un- 
adorned as in fig. 483. 
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icon, for Jesus holds a book with his left hand and blesses 
with his right hand. Stylistically, though, the figure has 
little in common with the panel painting. In the miniature, 
dynamic folds of drapery sweep across the body and 
animate an otherwise sedate pose. Like the Evangelist John 
from the Gospel Book (Fig. 2), Christ has a large tear- 
shaped area on one knee. This form is characteristic of 
English Romanesque manuscripts, such as the Lambeth 
Bible, and has nothing in common with the quiet, 
geometrically pure shape on the right knee of the Christ 
on the Sinai panel."! 

In other English or French illumination of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, there is no throne comparable to 
Christ’s on the icon. Although the backless throne is a 
ubiquitous element throughout medieval Christian art, 
thrones represented in English and French miniatures lack 
the panel of rinceaux in the front. In this area Western art- 
ists usually preferred to depict various assemblages of 
arches and niches, instead of this two-dimensional arabes- 
que (cf. Fig. 2).12 No similar throne appears in Crusader 
art,}3 and one might contrast the object in question with 
the jewel-bedecked throne of Christ in a thirteenth- 
century icon of the Deesis and saints at Mt. Sinai (Fig. 
3).14 Moreover, a throne with a panel of arabesque is also 
foreign to Byzantium, where, for the most part, painters 
represent richly adorned thrones with square or turned 
legs, in imitation of Early Christian designs and ultimately 
of Roman furniture.'5 Occasionally in East and West one 
encounters another type with various figures or scenes 
shown on panels of the front or side of a throne,’¢ but still 
such decoration differs from the large rectangle of 
scrollwork on the Sinai icon. 

Moreover, neither the drapery style nor the facial type 
closely resembles either Byzantine or Crusader art of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. Small details, like the posi- 


te André Grabar has devoted a series of articles to various types of 
decorated ecclesiastical thrones, and these have been collected in his L‘art 
de la fin de l'antiquité et du Moyen Age, 3 vols., Paris, 1968: “Le tréne 
des martyrs,” 1, 341-350; ‘‘La’Sedia di San Marco’ a Venise,”’ 1, 351-364; 
“Trénes épiscopaux du XI¢ et XII siécle en Italie Méridionale,”’ 1, 365- 
392; ‘“Trénes d’évéques en Espagne du Moyen Age,” 1, 393-402; and 
“Sur les sources des peintres byzantins des XIII¢ et XIV€ siécles,’’ 11, 861- 
65. In the last paper, Grabar studies the small figures of prophets shown 
on the front of the throne of the Virgin in the apse of the church of Staro 
Nagoricino from 1314, and he astutely relates these figures to some 
found in late antique and Early Christian art, concluding that the paint- 
ers of the 14th century have borrowed from art of the Justinianic period. 
In this connection, it may be noted that a miniature in a Crusader copy of 
the Histoire universelle in London, Add. 15268, shows King Ninus seated 
on a throne decorated with busts of four figures. Buchthal dated the 
manuscript to the 1280's and noted the strong Palaeologan influence on 
its style, citing, in particular, the shape of this throne. See Buchthal, 
1957, 80, 84, 86, pl. 87. The miniature may, therefore, be a reflection of a 
Palaeologan figural throne of the type that was to be painted later at 
Staro Nagoricino. In the early Middle Ages one of the most important 
historiated thrones is the Cathedra of St. Peter with a number of ivory 
plaques of the Labors of Heracles on the front. See K. Weitzmann, ‘The 
Heracles Plaques of St. Peter’s Cathedra,”” Art Bulletin, tv, 1973, 1-37; 
and “An Addendum to ‘The Heracles Plaques of St. Peter’s Cathedra,” 
Art Bulletin, wi, 1974, 248-252. Most of the thrones discussed in the 
preceding papers have a back and thus do not correspond typologically 
to the bench type portrayed in the Sinai icon. 
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4 Paris, Institut Catholique, Copte-arabe 1, fol. 110r. 
5 Paris, Institut Catholique, Copte-arabe 1, fol. 18v. 


6 Evangelist Luke, Paris, Institut Catholique, Copte-arabe 1, fol. 
105v. 


7 Evangelist Mark, Paris, Institut Catholique, Copte-arabe 1, 
fol. 65v. 





8 Ascension, Cairo, Coptic Museum, Ms 94, fol. 156v. 


tion of Christ’s hand, are also troubling. On the icon the 
hand is bent back slightly to the left, an awkward pose 
that is not used on other Crusader or Byzantine icons of 
Christ blessing.” A case in point is the aforementioned 
icon of the Deesis and saints. Here the enthroned Christ 
blesses and tilts his right hand to our right (Fig. 3). This is 
often the case in Western images of the blessing Christ, 
but some Italian Romanesque panels do show Jesus 
holding his right hand bent back to our left. There, 
however, the position of the fingers is different, and 
otherwise these Italian panels bear no stylistic relation to 
the Sinai painting." 

Many of these singular elements of the Sinai panel may 
be explained if the icon is compared to a richly illustrated 
Coptic-Arabic Gospel Book in the library of the Institut 
Catholique in Paris (Figs. 4-7, 14-15, 19). It and its com- 
Panion volume of the Epistles in the Coptic Museum in 
Cairo, Ms. 94 (Fig. 8), were written in 1249/50 by the 
monk and priest Gabriel. J. Leroy has described the 
manuscript in detail in his fundamental study of Coptic il- 
lumination and has assigned the volumes to Cairo.19 On 


” Crusader icons: Weitzmann, 1963, fig. 18; Folda, 1977, pls. xtvb, 
Xtvitb, xxxvi (a Crusader fresco). Byzantine icons: G. and M. Sotiriou, 
Icones du Mont Sinai, 1, Athens, 1956, figs. 48, 68, 80, 83, 96, 111, 115, 
176, 196, 198, 219, 221, 228, 229. The central figure of Christ on a tem- 
Plon beam at Mt. Sinai (ibid., fig. 118) is the closest that one can come to 
the hand gesture in question, for here Jesus holds his right hand ver- 
tically, a position that nevertheless is to be distinguished from that of 
Christ on the Sinai panel. The beam is probably a Crusader work of the 
13th century. See K. Weitzmann, “Die byzantinischen Elfenbeine eines 
Bamberger Graduale und ihre urspiingliche Verwendung,” Studien zur 
Buchmalerei und Goldschmiedekunst des Mittelalters, Festschrift fiir 
Karl Hermann Usener, ed. F. Dettweiler, et al., Marburg an der Lahn, 
1907, Lo. 
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the illuminated pages of this New Testament (Figs. 4, 5), 
Christ has a short, thin beard, a small drooping 
moustache, and a tuft of dark hair beneath his lower lip, 
the same features found on the icon. That these are 
stylistic rather than iconographical traits is shown by the 
full-page miniature of the Evangelist Luke with the same 
style of beard and moustache (Fig. 6). The feet of Jesus on 
the Sinai icon are bare and symmetrically splayed in front 
of the footstool, as if hanging freely in the air. The 
Evangelists (Figs. 6, 7, 19) and Christ (Figs. 4-5, 8, 14) in 
the bilingual manuscript also do not wear sandals, and in 
several cases their bare feet seem suspended in space (Figs. 
5, 8). On the icon Christ's right knee is thrust out to the 
side, and his feet are brought closer together. The pose is 
one favored by the illuminator of the manuscript (Figs. 6- 
7), and he uses it twice for images of Christ (Figs. 5, 8). 

Moreover, the icon and manuscript agree in the manner 
in which garments are rendered. In the figures of Christ of 
the icon and the miniature of the Ascension (Fig. 8), a 
large oval fold dominates the right leg, and the two paint- 
ers have tended to color the lower edges of folds, a com- 
mon feature of the manuscript (Figs. 4-8, 14-15, 19). In 
the icon, light or dark streaks of color radiate from the 
ends of an oval, as on the right leg, or in several areas of 
the chest. This, too, is a mannerism typifying the Coptic 
illuminator, who uses it on the arms and legs of Luke (Fig. 
6), the left foreleg of John (Fig. 19), and, most comparable 
to the icon, on the seated figure of Jesus at the house of 
Simon, the scene at the upper left of fol. 110r (Fig. 4). In 
the latter instance, the right thigh of Jesus is shown as a 
large oval with light and dark ends like the right foreleg of 
Christ on the icon. 

Finally, the distinctive blessing gesture on the icon oc- 
curs as well in the illustrated New Testament. The group 
portrait of James, Peter, John, and Jude in the Cairo 
volume provides several examples of the act of blessing, 
and the young, beardless John holds his right hand before 
his chest in precisely the same cramped position, i.e., bent 
back to the left, as Christ assumes on the icon.?° In the 
miniature of the Ascension, the hand of Jesus is only 
slightly less mannered (Fig. 8). There Christ holds a blank 
book in the same way as he does on the Sinai icon. Thus 
the pose, drapery, and general facial type of the two 
figures closely correspond, and their only significant dif- 
ference is the proportions of the upper body and the 
length of the hair. On the icon Jesus’ torso is broader and 
his hair is thicker. The result is to make the figure por- 


1s Cf, Garrison, 1955-56, figs. 3, 6, 11, 14, 17. 


1 Leroy, 1974b, 157-177. As mentioned above, Grape (as in n. 8), 117-18, 
also saw the relation of the icon to the Paris manuscript but drew dif- 
ferent conclusions as to the significance of this affinity. I understand 
from Professor Folda that Lucy-Anne Hunt has written a dissertation on 
the Institut Catholique manuscript for the Courtauld Institute of Art. 
Unfortunately, | have not been able to consult it there, nor did I hear her 
paper delivered to the International Congress of Byzantine Studies in 
Vienna, for which see her abstract in XVI. Internationaler Byzantinisten- 
koneress, Résumés der Kurzbeitrage, Vienna, 1981. 


20 Leroy, 1974b, pl. 94. Also on this gesture see below n. 39. 
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trayed on the panel more imposing and hieratic or simply 
iconic, a not inappropriate impression for an icon to 
create. 

The peculiar type of throne depicted on the Sinai paint- 
ing finds parallels in the Paris-Cairo codex and other Cop- 
tic manuscripts and can be considered to be Near Eastern. 
The panel of vine scrolls behind Christ's legs is virtually 
identical to the arabesque decorating the low bench of 
Mark in the Paris Gospels (Fig. 7). Here the ornament is 
more obvious, because the throne extends farther to the 
left of the Evangelist. Such furniture appears as well in 
several other miniatures, such as the scene of Herod and 
the Magi at the upper left of fol. 4v (Fig. 14),?4 and is thus 
a telling indication of the close affinities between the 
manuscript and icon. However, the type of furniture 
shown here also belongs to the larger context of Coptic art. 
In the earlier and even more richly illustrated Gospel Book 
in Paris, Bibl. Nat. copte 13, Mary and the infant child sit 
on a backless throne that also has a panel of arabesques on 
the front (Fig. 9). At the beginning of copte 13, Christ sits 
in a large chair adorned with several panels on the sides 
and front (Fig. 10).22 

To a certain degree, such decoration probably reflects 
contemporary tastes and craft practices in medieval Egypt, 
a country famed for its intricately carved panels of wood 
designed to be set into many different objects. Wooden 
plaques like the circular pattern on the upper part of the 
throne of fol.2v of copte 13 (Fig. 10),23 or the S-shaped 
motifs on the other thrones,” actually survive. Coptic art- 
ists in particular were accustomed to working with wood, 
and they decorated the iconostasis, pulpit, and other parts 
of their churches with carved wood in the varying styles 
of the dominant artistic culture of Egypt, Islamic art.25 Im- 
itations of several kinds of Coptic-Islamic woodwork can 
be seen, as well, in other Coptic manuscripts and frescoes 


21 Also cf. ibid., pls. 89, 93. 


22 For other examples of panels of ornament on the front of thrones in 
copte 13: ibid., pls. 45a, 54b, 57a, 60b, 72a. An interesting case of such 
decoration is the bed carried by the Paralytic (ibid., pl. 48c). The bed is a 
low rectangular box with panels of ornament on the sides. Depictions of 
furniture in Syriac manuscripts probably also imitate contemporary ob- 
jects. There the panel of arabesque is less common, although it does ap 
pear in one miniature in a manuscript of ca. 1220 in London, Brit. Lib. 
Add. 7170. See Leroy, 1964, pl. 89, 4. 


23 Cf. Pauty, pls. vi, No. 1311; B, Nos. 9492, 9524; x. The round knobs 
atop the corners of the throne probably also are derived from actual prac- 
tices. Compare, for example, the wooden base of a lectern in the Coptic 
Museum: Simaika, 1937, pl. xtvint. Although much later and dated 1492 
a.p., the base is square in form, and each side has rectangular panels of 
darker wood separated by strips of lighter wood and by corner posts with 
small knobs at the top, features that correspond to the throne depicted in 
copte 13. 


24 As shown in Leroy 1974b, pls. 48c, 54b, 60b. Such ornament probably 
refers to that style of wide currency in Egypt, the successors of the im- 
ported style C, or the beveled style, of Samarra. For Egyptian examples in 
wood, see Pauty, pls. m1, x1I-xvin, xx-xxvitt. On the style in general, see 
R. Ettinghausen, ‘The ‘Beveled Style’ in the Post-Samarra Period,” 
Archaeologica orientalia in memoriam Ernst Herzfeld, ed. G.C. Miles, 
Locust Valley, N.Y., 1952, 72-83. On the general subject of Islamic wood- 
carving, see E. Ktthnel, The Minor Arts of Islam, Ithaca, N.Y., 1971, 234- 


of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.2¢ In the case of the 
thrones depicted in the manuscript of 1249/50 and the 
Sinai icon, the arabesque panel probably represents an im- 
itation of actual Egyptian furniture decorated with panels 
of intricately carved wood, such as is seen in a twelfth- 
century plaque in Cairo (Fig. 11).2? A second possible 
model for the painter would have been ivory inlay, and 
Coptic examples of the latter technique survive in the 
tenth-century doors of the church of the Virgin at Der es 
Surian. 28 

Because of the several points of comparison between the 
Coptic-Arabic New Testament of 1249/50 and the icon 
now at Mt. Sinai, it may be proposed that the panel should 
be attributed to an artist closely related to, or even iden- 
tical with, the illuminator of the volumes in Paris and 
Cairo. The task of painting a small panel, measuring 286 
X 164mm, would scarcely have involved much adjustment 
for the painter of a manuscript with pages of a similar size, 
245 X 175mm.2? The icon, then, should be dated to the 
mid-thirteenth, not the mid-twelfth century, and is Cop- 
tic, not Crusader. As such it is a rare example of an extant 
Coptic icon from the high Middle Ages. Although several 
icons are known from the sixth and seventh centuries, it is 
not until the fifteenth century and later that one finds 
other Coptic panels.*° 

Because so few contemporary icons are known, many 
details of the Sinai painting remain to be explained. For 
example, it is not known how the panel fits into the larger 
history of icon painting in the Levant in the thirteenth 
century, a particularly active period for Crusader icon 
production. If the style of the enthroned Christ better 
resembles the illustrations in a Coptic- Arabic Gospel Book 
from Egypt than those of a Latin Gospels from Northern 
France, this does not necessarily mean that there may not 
still be some sign of the impact of the Latins on the art of 


39; J. Scarce, J. Bray, and W. Ezzy, “Wood,” The Arts of Islam, London, 
1976, 273-294, 


25 Fine examples are to be found in the churches of the Wadi Natrin 
published in Evelyn-White, passim. Also see E. Pauty, Bois sculptés 
d'églises coptes (époque fatimide), Cairo, 1930. On Coptic woodwork 
more recently, there is M. Jenkins, “An Eleventh-Century Woodcarving 
from a Coptic Nunnery,” Islamic Art in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, ed. R. Ettinghausen, New York, 1972, 227-240. 


2° Cf. J. Leroy, Les peintures de couvents du desert d’Esna, Cairo, 1975, 
pl. viA (the throne of Christ has panels on the front and two knobs on 
the back in analogy to fol. 2v of copte 13, fig. 10), vu, x1B, xic, 27, 31. 
The Evangelists’ chairs in Oxford, Bodl. Lib. Hunt. 17 (Leroy, 1974b, pls. 
39-40) have rectangular pieces with pointed ends and square panels. The 
former shapes occur on doors of Coptic churches in the Wadi Natrin: 
Evelyn-White, pls. xu, txxvit. 

27 200 X 75mm. Pauty, 74, pl. xciv. 

2» Evelyn-White, pls. tvmi-.x. On these doors more recently, see K. 
Weitzmann, “The Ivories of the So-Called Grado Chair,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, xxvi, 1972, 87-88, and J. Leroy, 1974a, 154-161. For a later 
example of a Coptic ivory panel with arabesque ornament and a cross, 
see Atil, 1981b, 207, No. 103. The arabesque here compares well with 
14th-century panels published by Evelyn-White, pls. x-v, txxvit; and as 
in the latter a thin inlaid fillet of ivory runs around the field. 

2° Leroy, 1974b, 157. 


30 See ibid., 39, n.1 for a most useful survey of preserved Coptic icons. 
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11 Cairo, Museum of Islamic Art, No. 8459, wood panel (after 
E. Pauty, Les bois sculptés jusqu‘a l‘époque ayyoubide, Cairo, 
1931, pl. xciv) 





13, fol. 6r. 


the region. Many issues must await the final publication 
of the corpus of icons from Mt. Sinai, at which time it will 
probably be possible to sort out the mixtures of artistic 
nationalities and to probe small details, such as the partly 
destroyed interlace decoration on the border of the icon. 
Although such angular interlace would be out of place in 
traditional Byzantine art, it does appear in thirteenth- 
century Crusader miniatures, as well as in contemporary 
Syriac illuminations; and interlace in general, if not this 
particular type, had long been used in Coptic 
manuscripts.?1 Thus the ultimate source for the icon’s 
frame is moot. 

Finally, because the Crusader attribution for the icon is 
not without merit, one must ask, why could there be any 
difficulty at all in distinguishing between the stylistic 
properties of the art of a small, declining religious group in 
Islamic Egypt and the burgeoning Romanesque art of 
Northern Europe? Perhaps one answer can be sought in 
their common denominator — Byzantium. In 1941, W. 
Koehler showed how Byzantine painting influenced the 
drapery style of Romanesque art and led to what he called 
the ‘damp fold,” a term to describe the way fabric clings 
to the body in one area and piles up in deep folds in other 
places, while revealing the human form beneath.*? Both 
the icon of Mt. Sinai and the French Gospel Book cited in 
comparison by Weitzmann (Fig. 2) display these “damp 
folds.’’ Since Koehler’s lecture, the history of the impact 
of this aspect of Byzantine art on Western Europe has 


31On Crusader illumination: Buchthal, 1957, pls. 82b, 84c, 91c, 99b, 
101c; and Folda, 1976, figs. 33, 42, 44, 58, etc. On Syriac illumination: 
Leroy, 1964, pls. 105, 107, 109. On Coptic illumination: Leroy, 1974b, 
pls. 2-4, 6, 10-12, 15, 100-04. The angular interlace does not appear in 
pure Byzantine miniatures, but a related variety is found in the borders 
of the 13th-century miniatures in Athens, Nat. Lib. cod. 127, probably as 
the result of Crusader influence. See R.S. Nelson, “A Thirteenth- 
Century Byzantine Miniature in the Vatican Library,” Gesta, xx, 1981, 
218-19. Finally, among the Crusader icons so far published, one has a 
border of interlace, albeit of a sort different from the icon of Christ 
enthroned. See Folda, 1977, pl. xtvib. 


32 W. Koehler, ‘“Byzantine Art in the West,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 1, 
1941, 70. 
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been analyzed by others,?3 but the study of the influence 
of Byzantium on the East has received less attention. 
However, shortly before Koehler’s paper appeared, H. 
Buchthal published an article on two Arabic manuscripts 
in Paris, Bibl. Nat. arabe 6094 and 3465, and pointed to 
their ‘Hellenistic’ or Byzantine aspects, one of which was 
the soft drapery that flowed across the figure.*4 

Certain aspects of the figure style of Ms 6094, a copy of 
the Maqamat of al-Harirt from 619H., 1222/23 a.p.,35 
could be described in the same terms as Romanesque il- 
lumination. For example, Aba Zaid, the old man half 
standing and half kneeling on the left side of the scene on 
fol.124 (Fig. 12) has the damp-fold design on his thigh and 
foreleg. A series of parallel catenary folds hang down from 
his arms in a manner that is analogous to the more crisply 
arranged ‘‘nested V-fold’’ of Romanesque art.* Different 
from Western art, however, is the lack of movement in 
this figure, one of the more active in the manuscript. Nor- 
mally, the large ovoid folds blanket the body and arrest ac- 
tion, rather than enhancing it, so that there is no 
equivalent to the robust dynamism of the Evangelist John 
in the Gospel Book from Liessies (Fig. 2). 

Both the icon at Mt. Sinai and the Coptic-Arabic New 
Testament in Paris and Cairo have features in common 
with the two Arabic manuscripts published by Buchthal. 
The oval folds outlined by white lines and dark shading in 
the illustrations of the Paris Maqamat (Figs. 12-13) appear 
on the right leg of Christ on the icon. The illuminator of 
the bilingual codex occasionally uses the ovoid fold, as on 
the leg of Christ in the upper left corner of fol. 110r (Fig. 
4), but more often resorts to a series of parallel elliptical 
curves with dark shading at the bottom of the loop, as if 
some black liquid had collected there. The mannerism is 
clearly evident in the garments of Mark or Peter (Fig. 7), 
and the catenary folds on the latter Apostle resemble those 
of the elderly man in the Maqamat scene (Fig. 12). In 
another miniature (Fig. 13), the Muslim artist has em- 
bellished the tunic of the seated figure of the governor of 
Merv with smaller versions of the same decorative motif, 
but here the result is to reduce an originally illusionistic 
formula to a flat pattern, because the designs on the lower 
part of the garments have no basis in reality. The il- 
luminator of the Coptic-Arabic codex also enlivened the 
legs of seated people, in the case of the Apostles at the 
Pentecost (Fig. 15); but folds there echo the contour of the 
leg and do not cut across it, as they do in the Maqamat il- 
lustration (Fig. 13). Neither artist, however, liked to leave 


3 ©, Demus, Byzantine Art and the West, New York, 1970; E. Kitzinger, 
“The Byzantine Contribution to Western Art of the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xx, 1966, 25-48. 


34 Buchthal, 1940a, 125-133. 


3On the manuscript more recently, see D.S. Rice, “The Oldest {- 
lustrated Arabic Manuscript,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, xxu, 1959, 216, who doubts the date traditionally 
assigned to the manuscript. He has not been followed by later authors: 
Ettinghausen, 79-80, 83; D. James, “Arab Painting, 358 A.H./ 969 A.D.- 
1112, A.H./1700 A.D.,”". Marg, xxtx, 3, 1976, 15. The illustrated 
manuscripts of the Maqamat will be discussed in the forthcoming 


a large area of garment free from embellishment. Thus 
when the miniaturist of the New Testament came to depict 
the enthroned figure of Herod in the top left panel on 
fol.4v (Fig. 14), he subdivided the lower part of the gar- 
ment into sections defined by darker folds. The result is il. 
logical, if the original purpose of the damp fold is remem.- 
bered. What formerly was a means of revealing the 
anatomical structure of a draped figure now serves to 
obscure that anatomy. 

The painter of the other Paris manuscript, arabe 3465, 
an undated copy of the Fables of Bidpai, works in the same 
style, but his figures lack the exaggerated mannerisms and 
hardened or crystallized drapery designs of the miniatures 
of the Maqamat. For this reason Buchthal dated arabe 
3465 earlier than arabe 6094 of 1222, but attributed it to 
Syria also. As he noted, both share a common style of 
drapery, one based ultimately upon Byzantine sources.27 
The Paris-Cairo New Testament also deserves to be 
studied in this context, as certain aspects of its illustrations 
compare even more closely to the Bidpai manuscript. For 
example, the artists of both rely on soft, flowing drapery 
rather than the frozen patterns of arabe 6094. The gentle 
curves of the extended leg of the seated king on the right 
side of fol. 23v (Fig. 17) resemble the large set of catenary 
lines running down the legs of Saint Peter (Fig. 7). A closer 
comparison still is the depiction of the seated Bazuya at 
the left of another miniature in arabe 3465 (Fig. 16) and 
some of the Apostles at the Pentecost (Fig. 15). Not only 
do these men sit in a similar Oriental manner, but their 
garments are decorated with parallel elliptical folds, es- 
pecially on the legs. 

These three books also share a common vocabulary of 
gesture, which has its ultimate origins in Byzantium, as 
Buchthal noted.3* By 1250, the date of the Paris-Cairo 
codex, these formerly Byzantine elements have been ab- 
sorbed and fused with contemporary references to form a 
syncretistic style that renders labels like Muslim or Chris- 
tian useless in this context. The content of this bilingual 
text is Christian, but its style is non-denominational or 
Levantine. Thus Herod (Fig. 14) greets the Magi on their 
horses with gestures similar to those which the governor 
of Merv (Fig. 13) uses to converse with Abu Zaid, and 
both men sit in the same Eastern way and are attended by 
servants, who stand behind and hold a fan or banner. Abu 
Zaid walks with a cane that he appears to hold with his left 
hand and uses his right hand to point to the governor. In 
the Institut Catholique volume, the same pose is better un- 


monograph of Oleg Grabar. 


3° This term and another, ‘nested U fold,” are used by Garrison, 1955- 
506, 178; 1957-58, 200-06. 


3 Buchthal, 1940a, 126-131; idem, “Indian Fables in Islamic Art.” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1941, 317-24. Subsequent studies of 
arabe 3465 include Ettinghausen, 61, 80; S. Walzer, “The Mamlak Il- 
luminated Manuscripts of Katila wa-Dimna,”” Aus der Welt der 
islamischen Kunst, ed. R. Ettinghausen, Berlin, 1959, 195; P.J. Miiller. 
Arabische Miniaturen, Geneva, 1979, pls. 31-34, 36-41, 43-45, 49-50; 
Atil, 198 1a, 61. 


+s Buchthal, 1940a, 120-131. 
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14 Paris, Institut Catholique, Copte-arabe 1, fol. 4v. 


derstood in the scene of two blind men appearing before 
Jesus (Fig. 5). The painter of the arabe 3465 also employs 
the gesturing hands to indicate dialogue (Fig. 16), a 
centuries-old convention, but elsewhere he portrays peo- 
ple in non-classical poses, such as the semi-reclining posi- 
tion of an ascetic in one miniature (Fig. 18). Apparently, 
the artist has adapted a Near Eastern custom, shown as 


CEE. Ati, Art of the Arab World, Washington, 1975, 58, No. 23, a 
Miniature from the Dioscorides of 1224 from the Baghdad school. The 
iconography is repeated in a Mamliak copy of the Kalla wa-Dimna: Atl, 
198 1a, fig. 55. Arabe 3405 has one further link with the Paris-Cairo New 
Testament. On fol. 34r of the former (unpublished) there is a seated, 
frontal figure who gestures with his right hand in the same manner as 
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13 Paris, Bibl. Nat. arabe 6094, fol. 133v. 





15 Pentecost, Paris, Institut Catholique, Gupeatbe 1, fol. 175r. 


well in a Baghdad manuscript of 1224,39 and hence the at- 
titude of the Evangelist John in the New Testament (Fig. 
19) probably has a similar origin. 

One of the most common features of the two Arabic 
manuscripts in Paris is the use of architectural 
backgrounds, usually composed of arches and lintels. As 
Buchthal noted,*° these serve to order compositions in the 
manner of Byzantine illumination. Although such 
architecture is less common in the narrative scenes of the 
New Testament, analogous forms are encountered. For ex- 
ample in the vignette of Christ and the man with dropsy, 
the right center panel on fol. 110r (Fig. 4), curtains are tied 
to the sides of the frame, as they are in a miniature of the 
Bidpai text (Fig. 18). Arcades and curtains are a standard 
element of the author portraits in the Christian 


Christ in the Ascension scene of the Cairo volume (Fig. 8). It will be 
recalled that this particular position of the hand was distinctive and 
shared with the Sinai icon (Fig. 1). 


+° Buchthal, 1940a, 127. 
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manuscript, and the illuminator has taken pains to present 
ornate textiles and polylobed arches whose spandrels are 
adorned with rich arabesques (Figs. 6-7, 19) in the style of 
contemporary architectural ornament in Cairo.*! A related 
type of vine-scroll fills the spandrels of the cusped arch of 
fol.20v in arabe 3465 (Fig. 16), and moreover two griffons 
confront each other across the arch here, as they do in the 
spandrels of the portrait of Luke in Paris (Fig. 6). 

Finally, a third Arabic manuscript now in Bologna may 
be associated with the style of the three preceding books. 
Presently in the Biblioteca Universitaria, cod. arab. 2954, 
the text consists of the Arabic translation of the De 
Materia Medica of Dioscorides and dates from 642 
H./1244 a.p.42 The book contains a full-page miniature of 
three figures grouped together beneath an arch from 
which two curtains are suspended (Fig. 20). A later hand 
has added the identifying labels of Dioscorides, Lukman, 
and Aristotle. The ornate curtains tied to the flanking 
columns resemble those in the Paris Evangelist portraits 
(Figs. 6-7), The shaded curves on the garments of the cen- 
tral figure recall the depictions of drapery in the Pentecost 
(Fig. 15), but are closer to those in a Bidpai miniature (Fig. 
16). The Bologna Dioscorides may thus be linked with the 
two Arabic and one Coptic-Arabic codices in Paris, and it 
provides another confirmation that the style in question is 
a product of the first half of the thirteenth century. Paris 


41Cf, K.A.C. Creswell, The Muslim Architecture of Egypt, u, Oxford, 
1959, pl. 29, the minaret of Sayyidna al-Husayn of 1237 a.p. 


42 E.J. Grube, ““Materialien zum Dioskurides Arabicus,’’ Aus der Welt 
der islamischen Kunst, ed. R. Ettinghausen, Berlin, 1959, 179, with 
further literature. 


#3 Ettinghausen, 161. 
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arabe 6094 is dated 1222/23; Buchthal assigned arabe 
3465 to a somewhat earlier period, or ca. 1200-1220; the 
Bologna codex was written in 1244; and the Paris-Cairo 
new Testament in 1249/50. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century, four centers of 
Arab illumination have so far been identified: Central- 
Southern Iraq or Baghdad, Northern Iraq or Mosul, Syria, 
and Morocco or Spain. Of the four, Syria is the region 
that is least well defined; in contrast, the attributions to 
Mosul and the Magreb are based upon documented 
manuscripts. Buchthal, who isolated the characteristics of 
the Baghdad school, also initiated the Syrian attributions 
with his study of Paris arabe 6094 and 3465. Recognizing 
the impossibility of deciding their provenance definitely, 
he nevertheless proposed Syria, because, first, three 
architectural details in the miniatures could be compared 
to buildings of this region; second, the observed impact of 
Christian art on these illuminations suggested a region 
close to Byzantium and open to its influence; and, finally 
Ms 3465 had certain affinities with the Coptic Gospel Book 
in Paris, Bibl. Nat. copte 13 of 1178/80. The latter, he 
thought, was inspired by Syriac illumination.45 Others 
have generally followed his lead and have considered Syria 
to be the center of Byzantine influence on Arab paint- 
ing.4¢ Sometimes the Greek element there is indeed strong, 
as in the case of a manuscript of the sayings of ancient 


s*H. Buchthal, “Early Islamic Miniatures from Baghdad,” Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery, v, 1942, 19-40. More recently on the Baghdad 
school, there is the stimulating paper of D. James, ‘““Space-forms in the 
Work of the Baghdad Maqamat Illustrators, 1225-58,” Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, xxxvu, 1974, 305-320. 


48 Buchthal, 1940a, 131-33. 
4¢ Rice (as in n. 35), 218; Ettinghausen, 80, 161. 
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Greek sages or an Arabic copy of Dioscorides’ De Materia 
Medica of 1229.47 The latter is reasonably well linked with 
Syria or Northern Mesopotamia, and its miniatures, 
fascinating copies of a Greek manuscript of perhaps the 
latter half of the tenth century, demonstrate the impact of 
Greek models in the area. 

The style of its author portraits differs, however, from 
the figural miniatures of the two Arabic manuscripts in 
Paris, arabe 6094 or 3465, the Bologna Dioscorides, the 
Paris-Cairo New Testament or the Sinai icon, and thus the 
problem of the precise localization of these five objects 
Temains at issue. Until conclusive evidence on these mat- 
ters is forthcoming, it may be proposed that the attribu- 


* Ettinghausen, 67-78; idem, “Interaction and Integration in Islamic 
Art,” Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, ed. G.E. von 
Grunebaum, Chicago, 1955, 119-120. 
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20 Bologna, Bibl. Univ. cod. arab. 2954, fol. 141r. 





tion of this particular style should be broadened. Because 
the icon and the New Testament are most likely Egyptian 
products and because the earliest manuscript, Paris arabe 
3465, does bear some relationship stylistically to Paris 
copte 13, written and illuminated at Damietta in the Nile 
Delta, the geographical parameters of the style should in- 
clude Egypt as well as Syria. 

In this regard, one last series of paintings in what might 
be called the Oriental ‘‘damp-fold” style needs to be con- 
sidered — the frescoes in the church of the Virgin at Dér es 
Surian or the monastery of the Syrians in the Wadi 
Natrtin (Figs. 21-22). Founded in the sixth century and 
sacked in 817, the monastery was restored by Syrians in 
the ninth century, and its church of the Virgin was richly 
decorated in the first third of the tenth century by the ab- 
bot Moses of Nisibis, about whom J. Leroy has written. #8 
Syriac inscriptions on the elaborately inlaid haikal doors 
record that Moses made them and built the altar in 913/14, 
and the Syriac on the choir doors indicate that he com- 
pleted them in 926/27. Because the richly carved stucco 
decoration of the sanctuary resembles Muslim styles of the 


4° Evelyn-White, 170-71. On Moses see Leroy, 1974a, 152-153, with 
further references. 
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ninth or tenth century, it has been suggested that this 
work too is to be credited to the Abbot. Likewise Evelyn- 
White suggested that the frescoes in the north and south 
semi-domes of the choir and in another semi-dome at the 
west of the nave belonged to the same period,*? even 
though there is little evidence to connect the paintings 
with either the ivory inlay of the doors or the stucco of the 
sanctuary. In fact, Stryzgowski observed that there is an 
earlier layer of frescoes beneath the scene of the Ascension 
in the west,5° and recently J. Leroy has proposed that this, 
not the present outer layer, might be the decoration spon- 
sored by Moses.5! From a study of the Syriac of the in- 
scriptions on the frescoes, Leroy convincingly argues that 
the painters were Copts, not Syrians, and, concerning the 
date of the frescoes, he tentatively suggests the twelfth or 
thirteenth century.*2 

These paintings will require a detailed study before 
their date and style are fully understood, but in the context 
of the present discussion they provide useful evidence of 
the damp-fold drapery in Egypt. For example, the drapery 
on the lap of Mary, who stands below Christ at the Ascen- 
sion (Fig. 21), consists of two large elliptical shapes sur- 
rounded by tubular folds, a possible precedent for the 
treatment of Christ’s right foreleg on the Sinai icon (Fig. 
1). Although the garments of Jesus in this fresco are not 
comparable, one sees further instances of the damp-fold 
style on the drapery of Mary at the Dormition (Fig. 22), 
and below her the covers of her bier are arranged in rows 
of catenary folds, shaded on the lower edges, details that 
may be comparable to the drapery of Peter in the Institut 
Catholique codex (Fig. 7). Thus the frescoes at Dér es 
Surian should also be considered in connection with this 
Byzantinizing stylistic current observed in the Arabic and 
Coptic manuscripts, and perhaps because the drapery pat- 
terns in the fresco are still plain and uncomplicated, a date 
in the twelfth or early thirteenth century might be 
reasonable. 

In any event, the Sinai icon, the New Testament 
manuscript, and the monastic frescoes all mark Egypt as a 
center of painting in the pre-Mamluk era, and although 
these works are Christian in content, their style is as much 
Islamic as Christian. Thus it is somewhat misleading to 


4 Evelyn-White, 183-207. 


50 J, Strzygowski, ‘’Der Schmuck der altern el-Hadrakirche im syrischen 
Kloster der sketischen Wiiste,’’ Oriens Christianus, 1, 1901, 362-63. 


51 Leroy, 197 4a, 167. 


52 [bid., 165-166. It should also be noted that the frescoes have recently 
been mentioned by Weitzmann (as in n. 28), 76, 83-84, who follows the 
older view that Syrian artists painted the frescoes. Strzygowski (as in n. 
50, 371) and Leroy earlier (1964, 87-88) had considered the paintings to 
be Syrian work, a notion that Evelyn-White (p. 184) doubted. 
Weitzmann’s study raises a complex problem, because he finds that the 
frescoes resemble some of the ivories of the Grado group, panels that 
seem to have connections with Syria or Egypt (pp. 82-85). If true, the 
ivories would serve to document the earlier appearance of the damp-fold 
drapery in the Levant. 


59H. Buchthal, 1940b, 151-52; Ettinghausen, 161. 
54 Buchthal, 1940b, 147-151; K. Holter, “Die friihmamlukische 


characterize Egypt as a moribund center of Islamic paint- 
ing in the thirteenth century, and to credit it with signifi- 
cant activity only in the following century.53 The origins 
of Mamluk painting have heretofore been ascribed to the 
migration of artists from Baghdad and Mosul, as they fled 
in front of the encroaching Mongols. Signatures of 
Mamluk artists working in several media seemingly in- 
dicate a place of origin in Mosul, but the matter is com- 
plex.54 Undoubtedly, there are stylistic relationships be- 
tween Mosul and Mamluk illumination, as seen perhaps 
most clearly in the penchant in the latter for what Holter 
called the ‘’Schnorkelfalten,’’55 or scroll-folds, after the 
labyrinth of serpentine folds frozen in place on the surface 
of the figure (cf. Aba Zaid in the tent in Fig. 23). Yet 
drapery composed of ovoid shapes still is occasionally 
seen in the Mamlak period. For example, the garments of 
al-Harith, standing at the right side of a miniature of the 
Vienna Maqamat codex (Fig. 23) of 734 H./1334 a.p., con- 
sist of two series of repeating elliptical folds shaded on the 
lower edges.5¢ All has become pattern here, one that 
scarcely suggests fabric any more, at least of a non- 
polyester sort. 

The origins of this style can be sought perhaps in the 
catenary folds of a figure like Peter before Mark in the In- 
stitut Catholique manuscript of 1249/50 (Fig. 7), or those 
of the coverings of the bier on which Mary lies in the 
fresco at Der es Surian (Fig. 22). Thus antecedents exist 
within Egypt for this particular style. Moreover, Buchthal 
has shown the influence of Paris arabe 6094, or a related 
manuscript, on another Mamlak Maqamat copy in Lon- 
don, Brit. Lib. Add. 22114,57 and it is thought that Paris 
arabe 3465, the earliest Arabic version of the Fables of 
Bidpai, had an influence on the later illustrated 
manuscripts of the Mamluk period, a matter that deserves 
further study.58 In general, however, too little survives to 
permit a detailed understanding of the development of 
Arab painting from the early thirteenth into the four- 
teenth centuries in Syria and Egypt, perhaps owing to the 
usual losses of fragile material over the centuries, but 
possibly also because of the Mamliks’ apparent lack of in- 
terest in illustrated Arabic secular (or literary) texts. These 
tulers of Turkish origin preferred instead to commission 


Miniaturenmalerei,”” Die graphischen Kiinste, 1, 1937, 12-14; Haldane. 
6. On metalwork, see Atil, 1981b, 51; and D.S. Rice, “Inlaid Brasses from 
the Workshop of Ahmad al-Dhaki al-Mawsili,” Ars Orientalis, 11, 1957. 
283-86, 319-325. 

55 Holter (as in n. 54), 8. 

se On the manuscript in general, see Ettinghausen, 147-153; K. Holter, 
“Die Galen-Handscrift und die Makamen des Hariri der Wiener 
Nationalbibliothek,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in 
Wien, N.F., x1, 1937, 15-34, 45-48; Atil, 1981b, 258-59; Haldane, 100- 
03. See also the forthcoming study of Grabar on the illustrations of the 
Maqamat. 

57 Buchthal, 1940b, 148, Ettinghausen, 145. 

s* On these manuscripts, see S. Walzer (as in n. 37), 195-206; idem, “An 
Illustrated Leaf from a lost Mamlak Kalilah wa-Dimnah Manuscript.” 
“Ars Orientalis, u, 1957, 503-05; Ettinghausen, 140-141, 153-50; 
Haldane, 8-9. Most recently there is Atil, 1981a, passim, and esp. 65. 
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21 Ascension, Dér es Surian, Church of the Virgin (after H.G. 
Evelyn-White, The Monasteries of the Wadi’n Natrin, 11, New 
York, 1933, pl. tvi). 





22 Dormition of the Virgin, Dér es Surian, Church of the Virgin 
(after ibid., pl. xm). 


lavish Qur’ans for their new religious foundations.%? 

In the realm of Christian painting in Egypt, discon- 
tinuity is also the rule. The styles of the Paris-Cairo New 
Testament of 1249/50 and the related Sinai icon do not 
have successors.® Instead, the history of Christian book 
illumination in the later thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies involves a number of different solutions to the fun- 
damental problem of how a religious minority expresses 
itself artistically within the context of a dominant Muslim 
culture, and to what extent it borrows from foreign, 
usually Byzantine sources. In the case of an Evangelist 


*° In general, see Atil, 1981b, 24-28. 


* Concerning the manuscript, it is interesting to note that Leroy (1974b, 
222) calls it a ““unicum.” Ironically, Weitzmann (1966, 52) used the same 
word to describe the Sinai icon. Although the style of New Testament 
Manuscript does not seem to have been influential, the book was 
nevertheless known to later Coptic scribes, and it has been proposed that 
London, Brit. Lib. Or. 424-25 of 1308 a.v. is a direct copy of this 
Manuscript. See Leroy, 1974b, 173, 177, for the older literature. It is in- 
teresting to note that the miniatures are not repeated in the later volume 
in London. Instead, blank spaces colored yellow serve as substitutes for 
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23 Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, A.F. 9, fol. 87v. 


portrait in a Coptic manuscript of 1256/57(?) in Cairo, 
Coptic Museum ms 93,¢! the illuminator has presented an 
awkward, inelegant version of the Byzantine damp-fold 
drapery without any of the ornamental finesse of the 
Evangelist portraits in the Institut Catholique volume. Ex- 
amples of Islamic geometric and arabesque ornament ap- 
pear in manuscripts of 1272 and 1291, but the 
Evangelists in the latter, Cairo, Coptic Patriarchate Bibl. 
196, now bear the imprint of another Byzantine style, that 
of the Palaeologan era, in which figures are larger, more 
volumetric, and draperies are painted in a softer, more 
modulated manner.*? New Byzantine influence, then, has 
reached the region, and one sees evidence of it also in a 
medallion portrait on a leaf from an Arabic lectionary at 
Mt. Sinai. The ornament around the medallion links the 
page to a school of illumination identified by K. 
Weitzmann as active at St. Catherine’s monastery in the 
later thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries. 

By the fourteenth century, richly illustrated 
manuscripts written in Coptic decline both in quality and 
quantity; but the Christians of the Mamluk empire still 
commissioned luxuriously decorated books. Only now the 
preferred language increasingly was Arabic, and the orna- 
ment was often indistinguishable from contemporary 
Islamic art. Although much remains to be learned about 
the decoration of these Christian Arabic manuscripts, and 
even the extent of the subject has yet to be surveyed 


the illustrations in the earlier manuscript. 

°! Leroy, 1974b, 177-78, pl. 109, 1. 

© [bid., pls. 9; 5, 1. Note that the identification of pl. 9 is corrected in the 
addenda, p. 234. 

°3 [bid., pls. 96; 97, 1. Cf. Mark (pl. 90, 1) with Luke in London, Brit. Lib. 
Burney 20 of 1285 (Lazarev, fig. 395). The semifrontal pose of Luke (pl. 
90, 2) may be compared with Mark in Mt. Athos, Lavra A 111 of the late 
13th or early 14th century (Pelekanides, in, fig. 55). 

et K. Weitzmann, Illustrated Manuscripts at St. Catherine's Monastery 
on Mount Sinai, Collegeville, Minn., 1973, 20-27, fig. 40. 
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fully,°5 a few books deserve to be considered in the pres- 
ent context, because they help to illumine the nature of 
this hybrid art. Too long ignored by students of Islamic 
and Christian art, such manuscript decoration allows the 
history of Christian painting in the region to be traced into 
the fourteenth century. Several manuscripts have 
elaborate frontispieces with geometric and floral patterns 
in the style of Mamlik Qur’ans. A case in point is an 
Arabic version of the four Gospels in Cairo, Coptic 
Museum, Ms 90, written by a Coptic priest in Damascus in 
1340/41 (Fig. 24).°¢ Like the frontispiece in a fourteenth- 
century Mamluk Qur’an in London, Brit. Lib. Or. 848 
(Fig. 27),67 an outer border of arabesque frames a field 
divided into three parts. The smaller rectangles above and 
below contain inscriptions, a layout common to Qur’ans 
as well,¢® and the central panel encloses a geometric design 
formed by white bands, just as similar beaded strips 
describe the intricate star in the center of the Qur’an fron- 
tispiece (Fig. 27). In each case a narrow inner border of in- 
terlace is knotted in the same pattern. The only aspects of 
the Gospel page that might be interpreted as Christian are 
the designs placed in the four corner polygons of the cen- 
ter square. These may have been intended to be read as 
crosses. 

A second Arabic Gospels, now in the Topkapi Sarayi in 
Istanbul, can be related to the Cairo manuscript. J. Leroy 
published the Istanbul Gospel Book some years ago, 
describing its text and decoration in detail without 
suggesting a place of origin for the book.*9 Like the Cairo 
page (Fig. 24), the field of the initial Istanbul frontispiece 
(Fig. 25) has four polygons, created by criss-crossing 
bands of small, white beads, as well as inscriptional panels 
above and below the central square. Each of the polygons 


6S A listing of twenty manuscripts appears in Buchthal and Kurz, 24-27. 
Several of the manuscripts discussed on the following pages were not 
known to the authors, when they wrote, and probably more examples 
remain to be found. 


ee Simaika, 1939, 11, pls. xvit-xx; G. Graf, Catalogue de manuscrits 
arabes chrétiens conservés au Caire, Studi e Testi, txiu, Vatican City, 
1934, 77-80; Leroy, 1974b, 65; M. Cramer, Koptische Buchmalerie, 
Recklinghausen, 1964, 40, figs. 26-27. It must be noted that there has 
been some confusion concerning the identification of the Cairo 
manuscript. The page illustrated (fig. 24) serves as a frontispiece for the 
Gospel of Matthew and has the first half of the following inscription: 
“The Pure Gospel, the Shining Lamp, which is the Source of Life and the 
Ship of Salvation according to the Holy Apostles.” This page is il- 
lustrated in Simaika, 1939, pl. xvutt, as Ms 90. In Simaika, 1937, 8, the 
same page is illustrated on pl. xiv and is identified as Ms 91 from the 14th 
century. Cramer has repeated the later identification and has also il- 
lustrated this page (fig. 26). Leroy (1974b, 65) also mentions the 
manuscript as No. 91. In Buchthal and Kurz, 24, a Ms 91 is listed with 
reference to the illustrations in Simaika, 1937, pls. xiv, xv, but the date 
assigned to this manuscript is that for Ms 91 in Simaika, 1939, 4, that is, 
1203 a.p. Thus descriptions of two manuscripts have been conflated. I 
follow the description in Simaika, 1939, 11, the authoritative source ac- 
cording to Mrs. Samiha abd el-Shaheed, the First Curator of Manuscripts 
at the Coptic Museum, so that the correct number of the manuscript is 
90. Perhaps a misprint in Simaika’s Guide sommaire of 1937 started the 
confusion. 


¢? Lings and Safadi, 54-55, pl. ix. 


is filled with a delicate golden star-burst, colored green in 
its outer lobes, dark blue in the intermediate zone, and 
white and light blue in the center. The same color scheme 
appears in the analogous star at the center of the fron- 
tispiece in the London Qur’an (Fig. 27).7° 

The overall pattern used for the field of the Istanbul 
page is the common Islamic design of the star and cross, a 
favorite of Seljuk potters, especially of Kashan,”! and in 
the latter cases the cross obviously bears no Christian 
symbolism. In the more general use of the design, then, 
the specific motifs carry no meaning, but within the realm 
of Near Eastern Christian art, the situation was different. 
When artists of whatever religion worked for Christian 
patrons, they endeavored to arrange the cross and star in 
such a way as to emphasize the former. For example, a pair 
of wooden doors of 1371 in the church of St. James in 
Jerusalem” are carved with the star and cross pattern, but 
only the crosses are shown in the center of each wing. The 
stars are bisected, so that one row appears complete only 
when the doors are closed. As a result the cross is the 
dominant element, surely not a coincidence on doors 
leading to a chapel, just as it is likely that a Christian 
meaning was intended for the cross placed at the center of 
the initial frontispiece in the Istanbul Gospels. 

The other ornamental pages in the manuscript have 
similar Islamic origins. The Gospel of Mark is introduced 
by a double frontispiece containing the end of the table of 
contents for Mark and the beginning of the Gospel (Fig. 
26). Each page is decorated with an intricate quatrefoil 
pattern formed by overlapping circular bands. Such 
designs of intertwined circles, or segments of circles, had 
long been used in Qur’ans from the early Kufic ones and 
the Baghdad manuscript of Ibn al-Bawwab of 1000/01 


8 Cf, ibid., 54. 


©? Leroy, 1967, 119-130. The manuscript is described rather inaccurately 
in F.E. Karatay, Topkapi Saray: Miizesi Kiuitiiphanesi Arapca Yazmalar 
Katalogu, m1, Istanbul, 1966, 337. I thank my colleague Robert Dankoff 
for translating this reference for me. In addition it has just recently come 
to my attention that another Turkish scholar, Y. Demiriz, has also dis- 
cussed the manuscript. See ‘Topkap: Sarayr III. Ahmed Kiitiiphaneside 
bir Arapea Incil,”’ Sanat Tarihi Yilligt, 1, 1966-1968, 87-101. I thank Dr. 
Heath Lowry for translating the article for me. Apparently working 
simultaneously with and independent of Leroy, Professor Demiriz 
described the decoration and assigned the manuscript to mid-14th- 
century Syria on the basis of comparisons to unpublished Arabic 
manuscripts in the Topkapi Sarayi collection. In general, her conclusion 
is correct, but the matter can also benefit from the broader context of 
Christian manuscript illumination in the Mamluk Empire of both Syria 
and Egypt. Both regions shared a common artistic culture that makes it 
difficult to specify more precise localizations to one area or another 
without further studies of Mamluk painting. 


70 Lings and Safadi, pl. 1x, for color illustration. 


71, Lane, Early Islamic Pottery, London, 1947, 39-40, pl. 67B. For a 
more extensive discussion with further references see E.J. Grube, Islamic 
Pottery of the Eighth to the Fifteenth Century in the Keir Collection, 
London, 1976, 245-254. For the cross and star pattern in general, see I. 
El-Said and A. Parman, Geometric Concepts in Islamic Art, London, 
1976, 12-13. 


72B. Narkiss, ed., Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, New York, 
1979, 122, 156, fig. 164. 1 thank John Carswell for drawing my attention 
to this example. 
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24 Frontispiece to Gospel of Matthew, Cairo, Coptic Museum 
Ms 90. 
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26 Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, Ahmet III 3519, fol. 72v. 





27 London, British Library, Or. 848, fol. 1v. 
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A.D.73 to the more pertinent example, a Mamluk Qur’an in 
Dublin, part of the same multi-volume set as the 
aforementioned manuscript in London.” On other pages 
of the Gospel Book, the illuminator has marked inscrip- 
tions with a small decorated circle in the margin, another 
traditional element of a decorated Qur’an,’”5 and the large 
blossoms on a finispiece at the end of the list of chapters 
for Matthew's Gospel also derive from the same source.”¢ 
These flowers, the lotus of Chinese derivation, are a 
favored motif of Mamlik Qur’ans.?77 Because of the af- 
finities to the latter and to the Cairo Gospel Book of 
1340/41, the manuscript in the Topkapi Sarayi should be 
attributed to Egypt or Syria and dated to the middle or 
second half of the fourteenth century. 

Other Christian Arabic manuscripts from the same 
period confirm that this adoption of Muslim conventions 
for ornament and book design is wholesale and not con- 
fined to a few isolated cases. A third Arabic Gospels of 
1337, published and illustrated by J.O. Westwood in 1843- 
45, but seldom noticed since, also contains similar or- 
namental frontispieces in the Mamluk style before the in- 
dividual Gospels.”8 An Arabic version of the Pentateuch in 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. arabe 12 of 1353, is of Egyptian origin and 
opens on fols. 1v-2r with two carpet pages (Fig. 28), which 
are fully illuminated in the manner of contemporary 
Qur’ans.”? The ten-pointed star at the center of the page 
corresponds to that of the aforementioned Qur’an in Lon- 
don, and once more the same color scheme and framing in- 
terlace pattern appear in both. Like the Qur’an, double or- 
namental frontispieces introduce the volume, and on the 
next pages, fols. 2v-3r, the beginning of Genesis is written 
within an elaborate frame that corresponds to that for the 
beginning of a surah in the London codex. 

Although the history of figural miniatures in 
fourteenth-century Christian Arabic manuscripts remains 
to be written, the Istanbul Gospels is sure to figure 
prominently in any such discussion, for it undoubtedly is 
one of the finest illustrated volumes of this type, if not in 
fact the finest. Unlike the flat, conventional standing 
Evangelists in an Arabic Prophet Book in Berlin from 
1327,%! the Istanbul Evangelists are superb examples of the 
contemporary volumetric style of Byzantine painting of 
the Palaeologan period, a style whose presence was detect- 


Cf. AJ. Arberry, The Koran Illuminated, Dublin, 1967, pls. 13, 14, 18, 
26; D.S. Rice, The Unique Ibn Al-Bawwab Manuscript in the Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin, 1955, 31-33, pls. in-iv. 


74 Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, Ms 1465. See Atil, 1981b, 32-33, No. 2; 
Lings and Safadi, 55. 


7° Leroy, 1967, pls. x, 2; x1, 1; xu, 1. Cf. Lings and Safadi, No. 75, ill. on 
p. 54 of London Brit. Lib. Or. 848. 


7 Leroy, 1967, pl. xt, 1. 
77 Cf. Lings and Safadi, pls. x11-x111; Atil, 1981b, 38-39, 48. 


78 Palaeographia sacra pictoria, London, 1843-45, No. 8: London Brit. 
Lib. Add. 11856. Also see Buchthal and Kurz, 26, with further 
references; London, British Library, The Christian Orient, London, 1978, 
31. Like a Mamluk Qur'an, the manuscript opens with double fron- 
tispieces (fols. 1v-2r) before Matthew, followed by the portrait of the 
Evangelist (fol. 2v). The other three Gospels are preceded by a single 
frontispiece and an Evangelist portrait. A detail of the illustration of 





28 Paris, Bibl. Nat. arabe 12, fol. 2r. 


ed earlier in some Coptic and Arabic miniatures of the late 
thirteenth century. Presently the Istanbul book has il- 
lustrations of three Evangelists before their respective 
Gospels (Fig. 29), the portrait of Luke having disappeared, 
and an introductory image of the Deesis, or Mary and 
John the Baptist turning and praying to the central figure 
of Jesus (Fig. 30). These illustrations, thoroughly Byzan- 
tine in character, indicate that the artist was conversant 
with Greek style and iconography. The pose of the 
Evangelist Mark, reading from a scroll that he holds in his 
hands, appears in Byzantine illumination in the thirteenth 
century, probably as a result of Latin influences.§? The 
subject of the Deesis (Fig. 30), not found in extant Coptic 
illumination, is a popular theme for frontispieces in 


Luke is reproduced in T.W. Arnold, Painting in Islam, Oxford, 1928, pl. 
o4b. With respect to quality, the Evangelist portraits are rather inferior to 
the ornamental pages. A second Arabic Gospel Book in London, Brit. Lib. 
Or. 1327, also has fine ornamental frontispieces, but no miniatures. It 
was written at about the same time, 1334 a.p., probably in Egypt. See C. 
Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London, 1894, 8-9. 


77 Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Tresors d‘Orient, Paris, 1973, 55: G. 
Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, Paris, 1972, 17-18. 


®0 Lings and Safadi, ill. on p. 54. 

31K, Weitzmann, “An Early Copto-Arabic Miniature in Leningrad,” Ars 
Islamica, 1943, 132-33, figs. 20-21; Buchthal and Kurz, 24, with further 
literature. 

2 H, Buchthal, The ‘Musterbuch’ of Wolfenbiittel and its Position in the 
Art of the Thirteenth Century, Vienna, 1979, 39-40, cf. figs. 37, 39, 40, 
45,51, 52. 
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29 John and Prochoros, Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, Ahmet III 
3519, fol. 177r. 


Byzantium.® Likewise the scene of John dictating his 
Gospel to his disciple Prochoros in the mountainous 
landscape (Fig. 29), does not occur in Coptic manuscripts, 
nor can it be explained by a prefatory text on the 
preceding page of the Istanbul codex. Rather, the 
miniature follows a Byzantine pictorial tradition that also 
was not prompted by prefaces in Greek Gospel Books.* 
The particular iconography of John seated, gesturing to 
Prochoros and turning back to the rays of revelation, and 
of the disciple also seated on a low stool nearby, becomes 
popular in Byzantium in the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.85 The sharp, metallic highlighting on John’s in- 
flated garments invites comparison with Byzantine minia- 
tures of the second or third quarter of the fourteenth 
century*¢ and corroborates the approximate date indicated 
by the above analogies with Mamluk Qur’ans and with 


* On the absence of the Deesis in Coptic miniatures, see Leroy, 1974b, 
199. As he notes, the medallions of Mary and Jesus in the upper half of a 
Cross page in Cairo, Coptic Museum Ms 94 (pl. 93), may be derived from 
the Deesis composition, but nevertheless the basic point holds that the 
full group does not appear in extant Coptic manuscripts. In contrast, the 
Deesis is common in Byzantine art. See C. Walter, “Two Notes on the 
Deesis,” Revue des études byzantines, xxvi, 1968, 311-336; idem, 

Further Notes on the Deésis,” Revue des études byzantines, xxvim, 
1970, 161-187. The articles are collected in his Studies in Byzantine 
Iconography, London, 1977, where in the preface he cites some more re- 
cent papers on the subject. 


™ For the preface in the Istanbul manuscript, see Leroy, 1967, 122-23. On 
the matter of the textual basis for the scene in Byzantium, see R.S. 
Nelson, The Iconography of Preface and Miniature in the Byzantine 
Gospel Book, New York, 1980, 86-87, with further references. 
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30 Deesis, Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, Ahmet III 3519, fol. 1v. 


the Cairo Gospels of 1340/41. 

The inscriptions in the Istanbul miniatures are in Greek, 
not Coptic or Arabic, suggesting that the painter might 
even have come from somewhere in the Byzantine Empire. 
He did, however, make one concession to the requirements 
of his Arabic book. His Evangelists turn to the left, not the 
right as in Greek books,87 in order to face the text that 
follows in a language read from left to right. Yet such a 
minor rearrangement is only a slight adaptation to a 
radically different environment, and one is rather struck 
instead by the pronounced dichotomy of the miniatures 


“Cf. Mt. Athos, Protaton church: H. Buchthal and H. Belting, 
Patronage in Thirteenth-Century Constantinople, An Atelier of Late 
Byzantine Book Hlwnination and Calligraphy, Washington, D.C., 1978, 
pl. 81c; Mt. Athos, Dionysiou 80: Pelekanides, 1, fig. 147. In the latter 
manuscript, one sees many specific details of comparison in the treat- 
ment of the drapery of John and Prochoros, indicating fidelity to this 
particular iconographic type. According to Pelekanides, 1, 424, 
Dionysiou 80 is dated 1321, but in A. Turyn, Dated Greek Manuscripts 
of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries in the Libraries of Italy, 1, 
Chicago, 1972, 131, the book’s colophon is transcribed differently to 
yield the date 1316/17, a year, which, unlike 1321, agrees with the indic- 
tion number specified by the scribe. 


se Cf. H. Buchthal, “ Toward a History of Palaeologan Illumination,” The 
Place of Book Uhenination in Byzantine Art, Princeton, 1975, figs. 5-8, 
13, 18, 33. 


*7 On this tradition, see Nelson (as in n. 31), 220. 
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and the frontispieces in the manuscript. One part is 
Byzantine; the other Mamluk. 

Like the Evangelists in the above Coptic manuscripts of 
1256/7 and 1291, the Istanbul portraits betray absolutely 
no trace of contemporary Mamlik figural style, as seen in 
either the ovoid or scroll folds on the garments of the tur- 
baned men in a scene from the Vienna Magamat of 1334 
(Fig. 23). Instead, the miniatures in Ms 196 in the Coptic 
Patriarchate from 1291 or those in the Topkapi Sarayi 
volume from the mid-fourteenth century depend upon 
styles of Palaeologan painting, newly imported from 
Byzantium, and bear no similarity with the abstract, orien- 
talizing type of damp-fold drapery of the Paris-Cairo New 
Testament, the Sinai icon of Christ enthroned, the Der es 
Surian frescoes, and the Arabic manuscripts in Paris and 
Bologna. Thus the history of Christian book decoration in 
Egypt during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries can- 
not be seen as a continuous evolutionary development, but 
rather is characterized by a series of discrete accommoda- 
tions to the artistically more powerful cultures of Byzan- 
tium and Islam. The first half of the thirteenth century 
witnessed a fusion of Christian and Muslim styles and a 
mutually beneficial symbiosis that was not destined to con- 
tinue in the Mamluk period. Later Islamic manuscript il- 
lumination takes its own course, and Christian artists turn 
back to Byzantine art for fresh inspiration for religious 
subjects, while adopting in entirety the format and orna- 
ment of Muslim frontispieces.® 

In the case of these carpet pages (Figs. 24-26,28), a cer- 
tain ambiguity inevitably arises in the interpretation of 
pictorial forms, because the patterns are part of the wider 
context of the art of the dominant culture, Islam. It is as if 
Christian art has reverted to the position it had held in the 
pre-Constantinian period vis-a-vis the art of the Roman 
Empire. Then Christian art was only a subspecies of a far 
larger visual order, a dialect of a more general or universal 
pictorial language.®? As in the case of the non-specific or 
generalized motifs of the orant figure or the Good 
Shepherd on Early Christian sarcophagi, it would be im- 
possible to identify as Christian many of the ornamental 
frontispieces of these fourteenth-century Christian Arabic 
manuscripts, if some other detail such as an inscription, or 
the contents of the book, did not provide a clue as to the 
context of the miniature. In several respects such decora- 
tion no longer deserves to be called Christian, only Near 
Eastern, or better still, Mamluk or Islamic, in the sense 
that Hebrew manuscripts illuminated in Paris in the thir- 
teenth century are stylistically Gothic.° 

University of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60637 


88 In this context one further Egyptian work may be mentioned, but un- 
fortunately not illustrated. In the church of al-Mu’allakah in Old Cairo, 
there is a little noticed icon of Saint Mark on the southern wall. Although 
badly in need of cleaning, the painting is sufficiently visible to indicate 
that it is a Byzantine work of the Palaeologan period, perhaps from the 
14th century. The panel is built into an elaborately carved wooden and 
ivory frame, consisting of numerous panels of arabesque and geometrical 
ornament in the Mamluk style and two figural panels of the Annuncia- 
tion to Mary and Christ standing on two beasts. The ensemble here, com- 
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